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Some people think that Virgil disliked or mistrusted women. They take the Aeneid as 
evidence. Look at the endless malignancy of Juno (they say) and her fiendish sidekick 
Allecto: or, turning from goddesses to humankind, consider the ravings of Latinus' wife 
Amata (in Book 7), the hysteria of the Trojan women in Sicily, when they set fire to their 
own ships (in Book 5), the embittered curses of Dido before her death. Remember 
Mercury's warning to Aeneas in a dream; 'varium et mutabile semper femina 1 ('woman is an 
ever various and changeable thing'). Remember the Trojans looking back at the flames 
burning in Carthage, not knowing the cause but well aware of 'what a woman in frenzy can 
do'. Perhaps (some people even add) Virgil heaves a sigh of relief when he kills off Aeneas' 
wife Creusa in the second book: at last the surviving family is all male across three 
generations Anchises, Aeneas, Ascanius. 

This understanding of Virgil's poem - and of Virgil himself - seems to me quite wrong. Let 
me try to explain why. 

A girl in an orchard 

We might begin by going back to Virgil's earlier poetry. No woman speaks in the Eclogues. 
The one exception proves in the end not to be an exception after all. The second half of 
Eclogue 8 is the song of a woman performing magic spells to get back the lover who has left 
her; but in fact the singer is a male herdsman who has invented the song and taken the 
woman's part. So we have a teasing paradox: from one point of view the woman's voice is 
very prominent, from another it does not exist at all. This passage apart, the women of the 
Eclogues appear in brief allusions; they are mentioned for a line or two, and then are gone 
again. But it is the nature of these poems throughout to be elusive and fugitive; there are so 
many things in them which are seen only for a moment, or at the edge of our field of vision: 
war, dispossession, work, rain, vineyards and arable farming, winter - and women. It is not 
that these things are unimportant, rather that it is the manner of the Eclogues to be 
delicately evocative in the handling of such matters; understatement is of the essence. One 
little scene, in the first half of Eclogue 8, is written with an exceptional intensity and 
poignancy. It is only five lines long; the historian Macaulay thought them the finest lines in 
the Latin language. A rejected lover looks back on a moment when he was twelve years old; 
he saw a girl in an orchard gathering apples with her mother, and lost his heart to her. 
Scarcely ever has young - very young-love been so tenderly depicted. 



The loss of Eurydice 


The Georgies , for most of its length, is not a poem about people at all. It is, or it pretends to 
be, a work of agricultural instruction, with one book each devoted to crops, vines and trees, 
stockbreeding, and bee-keeping. But in the middle of the last book, to our surprise, Virgil 
veers off into mythology, telling the story of how Aristaeus lost his bees and learnt the way 
to get a new swarm. Still more surprising, he inserts into Aristaeus' story another tale, 
connected to the outer narrative only by an obviously tenuous and artificial link. It is the 
inner narrative which carries most of the emotional weight: the poignant account of how 
Orpheus went to the underworld to get back his dead wife Eurydice, but lost her again, 
because for an instant he let love overcome prudence: he had been forbidden to look back 
at her until they had reached the upper world again, but in a moment of impassioned folly 
he turned round, and she was drawn down to the shades once more. Virgil lavishes all his 
resources of pathos on this story (which was to inspire operas by Gluck and Monteverdi): 
what is more, it differs from so many tales of blighted romance in that the couple are not 
merely lovers but husband and wife. Virgil has chosen to make this a story of passion 
burning within marriage - an uncommon theme in classical literature, and perhaps not 
common in literature at all. 

Dido 

It would be odd if the author of the Eclogues and Georgies turned into a misogynist in the 
Aeneid; nor does he. We can start, of course, with Dido. It is clear, surely, that this is a 
deeply sympathetic portrayal; and Virgil does her the honour not to make her a plaster 
saint. While the affair is going on, we learn nothing of Aeneas' state of mind, only of hers. 
There is a difficulty here. Many readers have thought that Aeneas is something of a stuffed 
shirt, with too little emotion in him. That is not actually what Virgils tells us - if Aeneas goes 
wrong, at the sack of Troy or in Carthage, it is through excess of emotion, not lack of it - but 
the fact that readers have often felt this tells its own story. Perhaps Virgil misjudged his 
effect: it is as though he is not quite interested enough in Aeneas' heart when it is crucial 
that he should be. But if he has miscalculated, look at the reason why; because he has 
wanted to enlarge Dido's tragedy to focus upon the woman's point of view. 

We are shown different aspects of her: young and innocent in Book I (she is compared to 
the maiden goddess Diana, a simile borrowed from Homer's description of the very young 
Nausicaa, in Odyssey 6), as a proud ruler at the end of Book 4. We see her maternal instinct, 
both when she cuddles young Ascanius in Book I and when her great denunciation of 
Aeneas in Book 4 lapses into a plaintive domesticity, as she laments the son she has never 
had, the 'little Aeneas' whose looks could have reminded her of his father. We might think 
again of Mercury's sneer, 'varium et mutabile semper femina', and make two responses: 
first, that we need not unthinkingly take for gospel the god's tendentious jibe: secondly. 



that the picture is not altogether unattractive. We are interested in Dido because she is 
'various'. Virgil does not seem to have been concerned to create characters in the way that 
a nineteenth-century novelist does - or as Homer does, for that matter. But Dido is an 
exception: here Virgil has made a character of some range and complexity. 

Seductive maidens 

There is also a kind of sexiness to be found in some parts of the Aeneid - a topic neglected 
by those who suppose that Virgil, at least in this poem, must be unremittingly grave. There 
is the lushly described love-making of Venus and Vulcan in Book 8, a passage which has 
been called the most sensuous in Latin literature (an exaggeration, I would say, but still . . . ). 
More distinctive are Virgil's realisations of an elusive femininity, where he is in a class of his 
own. In Book I Venus appears to Aeneas disguised as a maiden huntress. She pretends to be 
merely human, but Aeneas so me how senses an aura of the divine about her (is she Diana? 
he asks her; or perhaps one of the nymphs?). The poet draws attention to her legs, first as 
he describes how her dress is girt high above the knee, again as Venus herself points out her 
purple boots, tied high on her calf. She is maidenly, and yet seductive; virginal, it seems, but 
in reality the goddess of passion: human to outward appearance, but with divinity 
mysteriously shining through the supposedly mortal veil. Paradoxical and evanescent, the 
atmosphere is irradiated with a subtle charm. This is, you may think, a decidedly male way 
of imagining women. Just so. 

In the last lines of Book 7 we are introduced to the warrior maiden Camilla, who otherwise 
appears only in Book 11, the second half of which she dominates. There was a warrior 
maiden in some accounts of the Trojan War, Penthesilea the Amazon, but the hard, 
masculine character of the Iliad can have no place for her: if Homer knew about her, he 
suppressed her, Virgil, however, has her depicted in the temple at Carthage (Book I). and 
likens Camilla to her in Book 11. With Camilla he again uses paradox and elusiveness to 
evoke an impalpable femininity. She is fully human, yet we are told that she was so swift a 
runner that she could have skimmed the tops of a standing crop without bruising the ears of 
corn or sped over the sea without wetting her feet. The language of nakedness and purity is 
associated with her, but indirectly: she faces an opponent with naked sword and pure ( that 
is, undecorated) shield. She is a child of Italy - almost literally, since she was brought up in 
the wild woods and suckled by wild mares yet she and her companions are described in 
elaborately Grecian language. She is one of Virgil's strangest and most original creations, 
both delicate and savage, both virginal and fierce. 

Creusa's farewell 


Lastly, there is Creusa. Her farewell, at the end of Book 2, is one of the finest things in 
classical poetry and deserves more than a few words, but a few words will have to do. 



'Banish your tears for Creusa whom you loved 1 she says. By a masterly stroke. Virgil has her 
tell Aeneas not that she loves him but that he loves her. She knows and she trusts: it is 
another great tribute to married love. This love is in contrast to the love of Aeneas and Dido, 
two people who tragically, not wickedly, do not understand each other. Creusa's last words 
are not about herself but about her son Ascanius: whereas Dido ends her speech of 
denunciation with the son whom she will never have. Creusa ends with the son whom she 
does have. Dido seeks to agitate Aeneas, Creusa to calm and console him. Dido wants to 
deflect him from his destined path: Creusa is the first to direct him along it. Dido's disturbing 
presence will co me to trouble Aeneas in the underworld: Creusa's will not. Creusa's words 
are moving for the very reason that she avoids the tragic note; her nobility in death is that 
she wants to comfort her husband, not to assert her own grid or her importance in his 
memory. Nothing in Virgil is more humane. I not only disagree with those who say that he is 
glad to have Creusa out of the way. I gnash my teeth at their insensitivity. 

Of course Virgil portrays unpleasant women. He can portray unpleasant men too (you 
cannot get much nastier than Mezentius, king of the Etruscans, tyrant and torturer). His 
poetry has room for a wide range of men and women because, after all, he is interested in 
the diversity of the world and the diversity of people that it contains. 
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